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Advice as to the placing at public or private sale 
of art works of all kinds, pictures, sculptures, fur- 
niture, bibelots, etc., will be given at the office of 
the American Art News, and also counsel as to the 
value of art > works and . the obtaining' of the best 
"expert" opinion on the ' same. For these services 
a nominal fee will be charged. Persons having art 
works and desirous of disposing or obtaining an idea 
of their value, will find our service on these lines 
a saving of time, and, in many instances, of un- 
necessary expense. It guarantees that any opinion 
given will be so given without regard to personal or 
commercial motives. 



ART INTEREST CHANGES. 

With the departure this week of the 
last of the prominent art dealers for 
Europe, and of the last band of Amer- 
ican artists for Europe and the country 
— the art season of 1913 in America has 
definitely closed. The interest in art 
happenings now shifts to London and 
Paris and other Continental capitals, 
where art lovers and dealers are as- 
sembling in anticipation of the remark- 
able art auctions, soon to take place in 
these capitals, and especially in Paris. 

The first great art auction of the 
opening season in London will be that 
of the pictures, furniture and art ob- 
jects of M. H. M. W. Oppenheim at 
Christie's, June 16. The first of the 
remarkable series of art auctions in 
Paris will be that of the "Old Masters," 
owned by the late Eugene Kraemer, 
June 2. This will be followed by the 
sale of the late Baron Steengracht's 
well-known and valuable pictures from 
his home in the Hague, June 9. The 
dispersal of the Eugene Fischhof pic- 
tures will come June 14, and that of 
the rarely fine von Nemes pictures, 
June 17-18. 

The Art News will have full and 
interesting stories, by cable -and mail, 
of these events in its June issue, and 
will, meanwhile, continue to chronicle 
all important art happenings here and 
abroad. 



THE ART SHIP SAILS. 

With the departure of the Mauretania 
at 1 A. M. Wednesday morning last, 
the American art season of 1913 may, 
be said to have closed, as that fast and 
luxurious vessel, bore away such an 
unusual number of prominent dealers, 
artists and art lovers, that she was 
christened "The Art Ship." On board, 
as the huge vessel left her wharf in full 
moonlight, as the list of passengers 
read, among other distinguished per- 
sons, were William M. Chase and Mrs. 
Chase, T. J. Blakeslee, John Lane, pub- 
lisher of the "International Studio," 
Henry Reinhardt "and Valet," George 
R. Fearing and "two Valets," the col- 
lectors Theo. M. Davies, Honore Pal- 
mer, P. J. Goodhart, John N. Willys, 
and Walter Lewisohn "and Valet," and 
Mr. Louis Ralston, who was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Ralston, William Ral- 
ston and his eminent counsel, Hon. 
Jacob A. Cantor. 

OBITUARY. 

Ludwig E. Faber. 

Ludwig E. Faber, the portrait paint- 
er, died in a Philadelphia hospital, May 
16. He was 57 years old and was born 
in Philadelphia. He studied art in Ger- 
many and France. He was a charter 
member and president of the Sketch 
Club, and vice-president of the Penna. 
Society of Miniature Painters. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay died in London, 
May 8, aged 89^ 

He aided in founding, in 1877, the 
Grosvenor Gallery. All Whistler's 
nocturnes were exhibited there, as well 
as his "Valparaiso" and" his portrait of 
Irving. The opening day of Gros- 
venor Gallery became one of the great 
social functions of London. 

Sir Coutts Lindsay was himself a 
pupil Of Ary ; Seheffer, and painted 
many well known pictures, especially 
portraits. He aiso made the frescoes 
in the central hall of Dorchester 
House. 



them to membership on the board of trus-j 
tees, may look businesslike, but the gentle-, 
men in question will hardly submit to being 
"sandbagged" in this way. 

If lack of space, which has been used 
for so many years, as an excuse for poor 
exhibitions, in conjunction with the rights 
of Academicians to show one painting ex- 
empt from judgment by the jury, stands in 
the way, why not, since the Academy in- 
cludes in its membership all of the best 
painters, give each autumn an exhibition of 
members' work, and each spring an exhibi- 
tion open to all artists who might pass a 
carefully selected jury of seven men? 
Select the seven as really the best men 
available for the purpose of selecting and 
hanging paintings and sculpture, and to 
give medals, to be sure not to themselves — 
and select them because they have proven 



THE OLD SALON. 
(Second Notice.) 

Continuing my review of the Old 
Salon from last week's issue I must 
notice the Spanish pictures. 

Spaniards Show Good Work. 

Such is the soapy smoothness of most of 
the paintings, and so low is the average 
quality that any picture painted at all broad- 
ly or freely seems good in comparison with 
the others, often probably better than it 
really is. But there is no doubt that among 
the best work in the Salon is that of two 
or three Spanish painters. The two pic- 
tures by Tito Salas, "The Miracle" and the 
"Breton Fete," are very strong, fine in color, 
with something of that brutality which has 
always characterized the Spanish school, 
themselves "disloyal" to "their friends, Perico Ribera is another Spanish artist, 
when placed upon their honor to select and r whose pictures are interesting, and espe- 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Those Academy Prizes. 

Editor American Art News, 
Dear Sir: 

Referring once again to the interesting 
discussion of the policy of the National 
Academy in the award of its prizes, etc., 
it has often occurred to me, in reading your 
excellent journal, that if the painters of 
New York City had the welfare of the in- 
stitution at heart, and at the same time also 
the success of the art movement in America, 
they could, in common with the critics, 
rapidly bring about a condition that would 
aid materially in the betterment of "the 
only exhibiting institution in the country 
managed by artists." 

Instead of an artist being able to point 
with pride to our success, we are forced to 
confess, as Mr. Alexander did publicly this 
past winter, that Philadelphia, to mention 
only that city (managed by the lay mem- 
ber) has a better exhibition than we have. 

Judging by results the question naturally 
arises: Can artists manage their affairs suc- 
cessfully themselves or must we call in the 
"Director?" 

Personally, I feel strongly that painters 
and sculptors can manage an exhibition per- 
fectly well, and also that criticism should 
be offered in a spirit of respect, but with 
the same object in view as that of a sur- 
geon in operating upon a patient. 

If the National Academy wishes a larger 
building, and we know that it does, would 
it not be advisable first to show the ordi- 
nary citizen from Missouri that we can give 
him a really good show in the building we 
now have? 

No arrangement that will give us more 
space and, at the same time, carry along 
the various "fossils," we have in our united 
order, will ever give it to us; no jury system 
that has to have thirty men to support 
each other, when medals are apportioned, 
will do; and neither will any organization 
that fails to act in a businesslike way, in 
matters of policy, be likely to do any better 
with the added responsibilities of a larger 
building. 

The recent effort to enlist the services 
of gentlemen of larger means by electing 



arrange an exhibition, which is all any self- 
respecting painter has a right to expect. 

Yours very truly, 
New York, May 12, 1913. Member. 

Vanderlyn's Ariadne. 

Editor American Art News. 
Dear Sir: 

It affords me great pleasure to give a 
satisfactory answer to Mr. Hart's inter- 
esting letter published in your last issue. 

It is, of course, quite true that the Pa. 
Academy owns an original painting of 
"Ariadne" by Vanderlyn. 

The general public, however, has until the 
present time, known nothing of the other 
original painting by Vanderlyn of the same 
subject, now on exhibition at the Macbeth 
Gallery, New York, because it has always 
been, and is still, the private property of 
the family of the original owners. 

It was painted by Vanderlyn for Mr. 
James Alexander Stevens, of Castle Point, 
Hoboken, N. J., who had greatly admired 
the "Ariadne," now in the Pa. Academy, 
and ordered one closely resembling it, al- 
though not strictly a replica. 

This picture, with accompanying papers, 
is in the possession of my cousin, Mrs. 
James Walter Vroom, daughter of Mr. John 
Stevens, and granddaughter of the above- 
mentioned Mr. James Alexander Stevens, 
for whom Vanderlyn painted it. 

As it is of great beauty, and in a remark- 
ably good state of preservation, the art 
lovers of New York would doubtless be 
glad to see it placed in the Metropolitan 
Museum. . ; 

"Any. further Information' on this 'subject 
which may be desired, can easily be obtained 
from the owner, in whose old home and 
in times past, I have often greatly admired 
the painting. 

Charlotte H. Coursen. 
New York, May 20, 1913. 



PHILADELPHIA. 

The notable collection of historical 
portraits at the Penna. Academy has 
recently been enriched through the 
generosity of the late William White, 
of this city. 

Of importance in Mr. White's be- 
, quest are portraits by Sir Godfrey 
i Kneller, of William White, grand- 
"■■■ father of the Rt. Rev. William White, 
first Bishop of Pennsylvania, and of 
J Elizabeth Leigh White, grandmother 
!of the Bishop. Although the works 
' have not been renovated since 1765, 
they retain much of their former bril- 
liancy of color, and compel attention as 
excellent examples of the artist. Both 
portraits are of three-quarter length, 
and are hung in the original frames in 
which they were brought from Eng- 
land in November, 1765. 



In the J. and R. Lamb Studios at 23- 
27 Sixth Ave. in the heart of old 
Greenwich Villasre, which celebrated 
"Old Home Week" the past seven days, 
an exhibition of Historical and Re- 
ligious Art work in progress of execu- 
tion, was held. 



Augustus Koopman sailed from Paris 
on La Provence on Thursday last. He 
has recently returned from the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona, which he was com- 
missioned to paint for the Santa Fe 
railroad and his collection of recent 
oils which has been on exhibition at 
Moulton & Ricketts in Chicago, has 
been "invited" by the Chicago Institute 
and is now on view there. Mr. Koop- 
man will be at 126 Boulevard Mont- 
parnasee, Paris, this coming Summer. 



cially good ihcolor and, although the work 
of Carlos Vazquez is hard and in bad taste, 
he is very clever. A picture by Carlos Otero, 
a Venezuelan painter, representing a popu- 
lar dancing hall in the Latin quarter, is also 
considerably above the average of the 
Salon. 

Italian and English Pictures; . 

Two Italian artists, Gennaro Befani and 
Ulysse Caputo, deserve mention. The color 
of both is attractive, but the former, espe- 
cially, inclines too much to mere prettiness. 

Few of the English pictures are at all 
noteworthy. The landscapes of C. F. Barry, 
the picture by Miss Amy Browning of a 
shady garden with figures, a portrait by 
George Watson and a landscape by Miss 
Gertrude Curtis are among those which I 
marked as being the best, but none of 
them is very remarkable. Miss Hilda 
Fearon and Miss Ada Holt also show some 
talent. 

French Picture's Poor. 

The work of the members of the Insti- 
tute and other eminent members of the So- 
ciete des Artistes Fran^ais is, for the most 
part, simply lamentable. These gentlemen 
go from bad to worse. The fashionable 
• portrait painters have this year surpassed 
[themselves in inanity and showy insincer- 
ity. There is hardly a portrait shown 01 
: any real value. There are perhaps fewer 
"than usual of the pompous historical can- 
vases of enormous size, but what there are, 
are as bad as ever. A picture like that of 
Georges Rochegrosse illustrates the futility 
of mere technique, with no ideas behind it, 
and its color is hideous.' Jules A'dler and 
Alexis Volton, on the other hand, are both 
artists. Adler has done better work than 
the two pictures which he shows this year, 
but they are both vigorous and sincere 
pieces of painting, showing genuine obser- 
vation. Volton is also an admirable painter 
and has excellent taste. He keeps this year 
to his favorite Breton interiors, but, in my 
opinion, they are less personal than his 
portraits, in which he has shown himself a 
brilliant colorist. 

Several Good Still Lifes. 

There are several quite meritorious still 
lifes by women artists, including Miles. 
Baconnier, Cahun and Delasanne, Mrs. Gib- 
son (an Australian) and Mile. Petit; but the 
best still-life in the Salon is the large pic- 
ture by Gustave Corlin, whose work I do 
not remember to have seen before. It Is 
"skied," like many of the best pictures; 
for instance, that of Robert Fouet, repre- 
senting a seated woman, which, although 
by no means, a masterpiece, is a promising 
piece of work. The one "pointilliste" rep- 
resented, Henri Martin, sends two pic- 
tures, the better a large canvas, represent- 
ing a group in a garden. Like all his work, 
it is finely painted and has brilliant light 
effect, but the color is not entirely success- 
ful. Henri Martin, whose work is always 
intensely personal, is singularly out of 
place here, and his picture suffers from the 
proximity of those which surround it. 
Other Good Pictures. 

Among other painters, whose work should 
be looked for;' are Henri Ahspach : (a scene 
in Liege), Gaston Balande, Oswald Birley 
(a New Zealander), Mile. Camus, Leon 
Canvy, Clovis Cazes, Cyprien Descude, 
Ernest Desurmont, Claude Firmin, Paul 
Geny, Ernest Laurent, Frederic Lauth 
Pierre Marcel-Beronneau, Pierre Paltz, 
Gustave Pierre, Pierre Prunier, Mile. Rey- 
naud, J. J. Roque, Nicol Schattenstein (a 
clever portrait of a man), Tancrede Synave 
and Maurice Tastemain. With the exercise 
of the utmost leniency, it is difficult to find 
anything else worthy of favorable mention. 
Some Fine Sculpture. 

The sculpture is perhaps, on the whole, 
rather more interesting than the painting, 
but it contains no masterpiece. The group 
of fishermen by Bouchard, that of peasants 
with a goat by Niclausse, and the mother 
and child of Alfred Pommier are, however, 
all fine works, and Landowski shows him- 
self, as usual, to be a sculptor of great quali- 
ties. Robert Dell. 



